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The subject of this paper is “Down- 
town Traffic, 1970—A Blessing or A 
Curse?” which at once suggests that 
there will be traffic downtown in 1970, 
and all we need to decide at this time 
is whether we like the idea or not. 

Traffic, vehicular, that is, can’t be 
outlawed like its brothers in crime; 
liquor traffic, narcotics traffic, white 
slave traffic and the like; or at least 
we haven’t yet found a way to do it. 
If we did, it probably would exhibit 
many of the strong characteristics of 
survival that mark the other nefarious 
types of traffic just mentioned 


Fanning the Ego 


We are not even sure that traffic 
is something we should be against. 
Traffic jams can be very interesting 
and even exciting when viewed from 
a fish tail or an Austin Healey. It 
provides the opportunity to swear at 
the smelly, noisy bus alongside, or 
listen to someone else swear over a 
bent fender, or to lord it over the 
adjacent ‘52 Willys. You can also 
smoke that cigar and catch up on the 
news and sportscast while inhaling car- 
bon monoxide from the stalled car in 
front of you. And mind you, we are 
promised twice as much of this by 1970 
or thereabouts, which makes future 
prospects really big! 

At least you’re sitting down, which 
you would be doing anyway at home— 
only in front of the TV. You can’t, 
of course, do any of these things on 
a bus—let’s face it! 

The only point to this nonsense, is 
to suggest what Mr. Average Motorist 
thinks is important, for the moment 
at least, in terms of convenience, com- 
fort, and self-satisfaction. And Mr. 
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Average Motorist couldn’t be less 
interested in the fact that while he 
and other turtle backs and fish tails 
are each filling some 250-300 square 
feet of street space, there are at least 
as many people on those smelly buses 
crowded into one-tenth of the area 
to whom traffic is a nasty word. Per- 
haps the transit industry has been 
appealing to the wrong group of people 
in advertising the virtues of transit 
riding: namely, the fellow in the car. 
Why not get the fellow on the bus 
to make his or her voice heard and 
his vote felt, if need be, to ease the 
squeeze on the highways, particularly 
in the downtown area? 


Traffic + Transit — Transportation 


With this levity out of the way, 
let’s look at downtown traffic to see 
if we can find some clues to 1970 
and perhaps beyond. While there are 
a great many problems to be solved 
before that date, of one thing I am 
certain; they will not be solved by 
continuing to deal with the traffic 
problem in two separate and myopic 
agencies each working independently 
of the other—to be specific, the high- 
way department of the city or state, 
as the case may be, including the 
Federal agencies, and the public utili- 
ties commission or whatever it may 
be called. In other words, we can no 
longer continue the doubtful luxury 
of considering public transit and auto- 
mobile traffic as two distinct and 
different animals. Unless the plan- 
ning, financing and construction for 
both are merged into a sensible and 
coordinated program under intelligent 
and unified regulation, we needn’t ask 
the question how chaotic the traffic 
situation will be a decade or so from 
now. 


Some Indicators to 1970 

A study recently made in Detroit. 
Michigan, throws some light on the 
traffic situation into which we have 
moved. Douglas Carroll, director of 
the study, in his paper presented at 
the Hartford Conference on the chal- 
lenge of the new highways to the 
metropolitan region, reports on the 
Detroit situation to the effect that 
while the average family living in 
downtown Detroit made only 1.6 trips 
by automobile or bus per day, the 
number of trips made by the suburban 
family ranged upward to 8 at twelve 
miles from the downtown area. The 
reasons for the increased number of 
suburban trips are more or less ob- 
vious; more income, commuting to 
work by car (probably a two car 
family), one or more shopping trips, 
the school bus, PTA and civic meetings. 
Aside from the commuter, this sub- 
urban traffic generation has little or 
no impact on downtown except as the 
housewife makes her occasional shop- 
ping trips to the central area, which 
may be as many as three a month, 
or maybe none. However, Detroit’s 
central business core generates some 
1,700 trips per acre daily, not including 
trucks, as against 180 odd trips in sub- 
urban commercial districts at the 
twelve mile ring, with intervening dis- 
tances varying from 194 to 325 trips. 
It is worth noting that a 67 percent 
increase in the number of trips in the 
outlying area results from a 50 percent 
increase in suburban population. 


Downtown Impact 


Carroll draws some interesting con- 
clusions regarding the central business 
district from these and other findings. 
He says in part: “What does this 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


‘“*Metro” 


The first federated metropolitan government in the United States—adopted 
by referendum in May 1957—won a vote of confidence from Dade County voters 
in the November 1958 elections. Now, with majority backing, metropolitan 
area government in Miami, Florida, is under way. (See URBAN LAND, Sept., 1957) 
“Metropolitan Dade County” as it is officially called, has the same boundaries 
as the Miami metropolitan area, which is Dade County. The area covers 219 
square miles and includes 26 municipalities with a population of one million. 

The core of opposition to Metro’s existence is centered mostly among local 
office holders and residents of suburbs who feel that the character of their 
towns will be changed. But it is the first real attempt in this country to co- 
ordinate the government of a big city with that of its suburbs—the first real 
experimeni in regional go-ernment organized on economic rather than political 
lines. 





Progress 

Since adoption, Metro has moved ahead. A county-wide traffic code has 
replaced separate codes in each of the municipalities. Similarly, county sub- 
division regulations, a building code, contractor and building tradesmen cer- 
tification and a criminal code are to replace or separate city laws. A planning 
department has been established which, among other things, will prepare one 
zoning ordinance for the whole metropolitan Miami area. Administrative 
changes have brought together 35 separate and uncoordinated county depart- 
ments into a unified group of seventeen. 

As U. S. News and World Report in its issue of February 27, 1959 says: 
“Tf ‘Metro’ does succeed, its experiences may help other metropolitan areas to 
solve problems which cut across the borders of old cities and towns. As ‘Metro’ 
exercises more and more of the powers granted in its charter, accomplishments 
of this experiment finally will be judged.” 

So a small but real and tangible start has been made toward a solution 
to the nation’s number one problem in dealing with our. expanding urban 
growth. Until Miami, Baton Rouge, Louisiana has perhaps come closer to a 
metro government than any other American city. 


Too Little 


To gauge how far we have to go in this field, however, it is interesting 
to note that according to the latest Census estimates we now have 180 “Standard 
Metropolitan Areas” as of January 1, 1959. In 1950 there were 168. By 1975, 
about 200 are predicted. So in terms of relative progress in solving the “Metro” 
problem, we are in effect moving backward. The popular acceptance of the 
metro principle as shown by the strong public support in Miami indicates that 
it is the politician rather than the public who is dragging his feet. The study 
on General Metropolitan Surveys reviewed in this issue helps to give further 
perspective to this problem. 

What's Coming? 

But the measurement of individual metro areas in the United States 
cannot, in our opinion, give a true understanding of the impact which is taking 
place on our economy or what is yet to come. This impact can only be judged 
in terms of the country as a whole, within which each individual metro area 
finds its economic level. A detailed research just completed for the Institute 
by Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, to be published under the title of “Metropolitanization 
of the United States” will we hope provide one of the first usable tools by 
which the growth of individual metro areas can be projected in terms of their 
relationship to natural economic regions and the United States as a whole. 
In the light of the recent Census announcement, it makes the projections of 
some 285 “Metro” with 85% of our population living in urban areas, forty 
years hence appear reasonable and even conservative. 

What this study will reveal may startle those who have not thought about 
it or may confirm the conclusions of those who have. At any rate it will, we 
think, confirm the fact that the efforts toward rational urban government in 
the United States have been far too meager. 

M. S. W. 
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DOWNTOWN TRAFFIC, 1970 
—A BLESSING OR A CURSE? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mean for mass transit? To _ begin, 
what of the future of the Detroit 
central business district? The central 
area being already completely built 
up could not grow much more. To 
increase its daily intake of travelers, 
the central business district would 
have to increase its floor area as well 
as all other facilities for attracting and 
receiving people. Actually, records 
have indicated that the number of 
travelers to the business center of 
Detroit has tended to decline during 
the last ten years. This same trend 
has occurred in most large metro- 
politan areas. 

“If the center of town remains con- 
stant in the attraction of travelers and 
of trucks, the question arises—what 
happens as the suburbs expand? Will 
some of these new people work and 
shop in the central business district? 

“Clearly some of this new population 
will come downtown. But since there 
are no more total arrivals, some of 
the old travelers must go elsewhere. 
And this is what is happening. The 
difficulty is that travelers are added 
from the outer suburbs where car 
ownership is high. These people have 
a greater propensity to drive in, both 
because of cars being available and 
because transit service out there is 
not good. The poor transit service in 
suburbs is for the same reasons that 
car ownership is high. 

“This results in more drivers into 
the center and the corresponding re- 
duction of former travelers who used 
to come by transit. In this fashion 
transit services can actually lose riders 
by the simple fact of suburban ex- 
pansion! Clearly, these trends are 
continuing in most of our urban 
centers and pose very real problems 
for both transit and highway plan- 
ners.” 

The recently completed transporta- 
tion study of the Washington, D. C. 
Metropolitan area reveals similar im- 
pacts taking place. But more signifi- 
cantly, it clearly shows the absurdity 
of attempting to reconcile the present 
trend toward individualized transporta- 
tion with the present locational pat- 
tern of living and employment pro- 
jected to 1970 or 1980. Projecting the 
present travel pattern, with the antici- 
pated increase of population and 
vehicles, would require from ten up 
to eighteen lanes on major traffic 
corridors serving inlying areas in order 
to satisfy the requirements. Even the 
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most enthusiastic advocate of private 
car transportation would, I am sure, 
shudder at such a prospect. The study 
concludes that improved mass transit 
is required via the express bus and 
grade-separated rail route; not to sup- 
plant the private car or to eliminate 
the new freeways required, but merely 
to cut down their size to reasonable 
proportions and allow for some margin 
of growth in the future. All this to 
satisfy the projections of AM and PM 
traffic peaks. 


Dynamics of Change 


I think one of our major failings in 
most of the extensive studies and 
reports which have been made on the 
subject of traffic is attempting to 
measure a given situation in point of 
time and then project that situation 
into the future without giving con- 
sideration to the dynamics of change— 
and change does not necessarily sug- 
gest growth or expansion. Downtown 
is changing, not only in the readily 
observable features of construction and 
demolition, face lifting, and blight, but 
in the function it is performing for 
the city and region of which it is the 
center. Downtown is becoming a more 
specialized place in the sense that the 
major activities carried on there are 
more and more those which can 
economically survive on nothing less 
than trade from the entire urban area 
as its oyster. 


The Logic of Change 


Many of these changes are easily 
observable and, when we stop to think 
about them, reasonable. For instance, 
the food market has disappeared from 
the downtown scene except for local 
stores servicing downtown apartments 
and the S. S. Pierce specialty type 
of operation. Automobile show rooms 
have gravitated to outlying locations 
closer to their particular customers. 
The general furniture store is now 
found on the highway. Doctors’ and 
dentists’ clinics are seeking suburban 
sites. The so-called “standard brands” 
can be readily found in the suburban 
store. On the other hand, the high 
ticket—once a year, or life-time items— 
are downtown. That mink coat isn’t 
picked up casually at the neighborhood 
shopping center; neither is a_ high- 
priced jewel or the services of a heart 
specialist or a corporation lawyer to 
be found in the suburbs, especially 
where selectivity is a factor. 

Larry Smith has summed up very 
clearly the major items which in vary- 
ing degree will affect the functions 


which have historically been downtown 
oriented. These functions are: re- 
tailing, wholesaling, industry, govern- 
ment, transportation and distribution, 
recreation, and the tourist business. 
Smith notes that “The extent to which 
any or all of these functions are trans- 
ferred from the central business dis- 
trict to the suburbs, or supplemented 
by the suburban development, depends 
on many factors of which the most 
important are the following: 


“1. The size of the city and its tribu- 
tary region. 


“2. Its form and geographical char- 
acteristics. 


‘3. Its major functional qualities. 


“4. The health of downtown, par- 
ticularly with relation to conven- 
lence, congestion and circulation. 


“5. Living standards and expenditure 
patterns. 


“6. Public policy, particularly with 
regard to taxes and planning. 


“7. The vigor of entrepreneurs who 
may be interested in the develop- 
ment of property downtown and 
outlying. 


“8. Conditions in the city’s circula- 
tory system—especially the loca- 
tion and extent of development 
of arterial highways with ade- 
quate feeder networks.” 


Most of these factors are sensitive to 
the elements of change. 


Shopping by Wire 


A new factor which may play an in- 
creasingly important part in affecting 
the type and amount of downtown traf- 
fic is the revival of telephone selling 
which has been put through a rigorous 
test period by the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem within the last year. The Bell 
Telephone System is putting millions 
into this program which is designed to 
build up and retain retail sales in 
central area department stores and per- 
haps others, but will remove the neces- 
sity of that automobile or bus trip 
downtown by the housewife. Results 
of the initial test made in Baltimore 
are dramatic. 

A preliminary survey, which has 
developed a new approach to telephone 
selling, showed that 38 percent of the 
women shoppers interviewed made a 
major expedition to a downtown store 
three times a month. Forty-six per- 
cent of them found downtown too 
difficult to negotiate for shopping. 
Four out of five ordered by telephone 
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at some time or other prior to the 
test period. 

The department store, where the test 
was conducted over a nine month 
period, increased its telephone sales 
60 percent during this time. Tele- 
phone sales checks averaged 40 per- 
cent greater than over the counter 
sales, with the return of merchandise 
only slightly higher than direct counter 
sales. Thirteen percent of the store’s 
total volume was realized by telephone 
sales during this period, which it must 
be remembered was an initial test. 
Prior to the test, the store retained 
six telephone sales people. At the 
end of nine months, this force had 
been increased to thirty-six. 

This test is only the beginning of 
what may develop into a major revolu- 
tion in downtown retailing throughout 
at least the larger metropolitan areas 
of the country. I will let you translate 
the development of this new approach 
to retail selling into traffic terms in 
the downtown retail core. My own 
estimate is that it could be a very 
substantial item. 


The “Gray Belt” 


A study recently made of New York 
City by the Committee on Economic 
Development presents a_ pessimistic 
picture x the central city’s future 
which appears to hold out no hope 
for What it calls the gray belt sur- 
rounding the central business core. 
The director of the study, is quoted in 
the February 2lst issue of BUSINESS 
WEEK as seeing no remote chance for 
the survival of this area as a place 
to live. He also sees no possibility 
of reversing the historic outward 
migration of middle income families 
or of expecting enough new govern- 
ment supported low income housing to 
reclaim the gray belts without a scale 
of public intervention much larger 
than any yet contemplated. Just what 
the report expects to happen to the 
gray belts, the article doesn’t say. 

I cannot share this pessimism for 
at least three reasons; one, trends in 
income are only relative and the pro- 
portions are continually changing; two, 
age grouping indicates the strong pos- 
sibility of a recurring demand for in- 
lying living accommodations; three, 
every mode of transportation has its 
attractions and physical and economic 


limits, even the automobile. The horse 
once limited the extent of urban 
spread, then the trolley car. The 


automobile’s radius and freedom is far 
wider, but its relative convenience and 
range for the working world is not 
boundless. With outlying urban land 
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becoming more and more costly and 
less and less available, a point will be 
reached which will again attract capi- 
tal to the central areas. These trends 
work in cycles and not in straight 
line projections. 

Along with this, I am sure, will go 
the trend toward a closer relationship 
between the place of living and the 
place of work, and this will apply to 
the creation of new _ self-contained 
satellite communities as well as to the 
renewal of the central city area. For 
the first time in our history the “self- 
contained” satellite community is 
becoming economically feasible, and 
transportation is a major factor in this 
trend. To follow past projections in 
solving downtown’s traffic problem is, 
in my opinion, unrealistic. 


From Here To There 


Many highway engineers and some 
highway economists discuss the effec- 
tiveness of speed in solving our traffic 
situations as though speed were an 
end in itself or something which, if 
realized, would almost automatically 
take care of the traffiic dilemma. 
While the ability to get from “here” 
to “there” in the shortest possible time 
is of great importance, I submit that 
the paramount factor lies in the 
location of “here” and “there” and 
in their relationship with one another. 
While we can in effect shorten the 
distance between these two points by 
speed, the question- should be asked 
why we should continue to set up 
the distance hurdle in the first place. 
As a matter of fact, a number of 
forces have been at work to break 
down the distance barrier, including 


outlying shopping centers, industrial 
plants and office buildings. The prin- 
cipal curse of downtown vehicular 


traffic in 1970 will probably not be 
the amount of it, but rather the con- 
flict which may still continue to exist 
between it and the pedestrian. 


Downtown Traffic—1970? 


What can we visualize out of this 
rather rambling discussion in terms 
of downtown traffic in the next ten 
to twenty years? First of all, we 
should look at downtown’s changing 
function. I think we can say with 
some assurance that: 


(1) Downtown retailing will be 
further restricted than it is today to 
the following general groups: 


a. High priced and specialty items 
not to be found or supported in 
suburban stores. 


b. Low priced mass market merchan- 


dise, also not found in most 
suburban outlets, for the lower 
income group living in or near 
the central area who use the CBD 
as its neighborhood center. 


c. Medium priced merchandise for 
the largest group of all—the 
medium income group—will be 
found downtown only to the ex- 
tent that urban renewal can pro- 
vide the type of living facilities 
and environment that will attract 
substantial segments of this group 
back to inlying locations. 


(2) The function of the central busi- 
ness district will be further extended 
as an office center for specialized 
professions, main offices of businesses 
and financial concerns. 


(3) Governmental administrative 
functions will continue there to the 


extent that they cannot be readily 
dispersed to serve the public. 
(4) Transportation terminal func- 


tions in the larger cities must, I think, 
continue to be centralized. Although 
the airport may be twenty miles out, 
access to the largest number of air 
travelers will continue to be from the 
central area hotels and terminals in- 
cluding heliports. 


(5) I think we shall see a rejuvena- 
tion of certain types of smaller size 
industrial plants in the central area. 
The newspaper industry and other 
types of printing can scarcely locate 
elsewhere for obvious reasons. Certain 
types of industrial and wholesaling 
activity will continue for similar rea- 
sons, or because of their dependence 
on other firms or processes which dic- 
tate a central location. To the extent 
that urban renewal makes suitable 
inlying sites available will depend the 
future of such industrial activity. 


What has this to do with the question 
of downtown traffic? Simply that the 
changes that are now taking place in 
downtown areas and that may be ex- 
pected by the year 1970, together with 
the characteristics and income and 
habit patterns of the metropolitan 
population, are the ingredients from 
which traffic emanates. To the extent 
any one of these trends develops or 
fails to develop, will depend the 
manner in which the citizens of the 
urban area will gravitate downtown. 
The “carriage trade” won’t produce 
transit riders; neither will the tele- 
phone sale. On the other hand, close- 
in low and medium income families 
may generate a substantial amount of 
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short haul transit riding, thus taking 
some of the curse out of downtown 
traffic. Outlying self-contained satellite 
communities with their complement of 
employment, shopping and other amen- 
ities will contribute only indirectly to 
downtown traffic in terms of the ex- 
pansion of activities which can be 
provided most efficiently from a cen- 
tral regional location. Whether this 
all adds up to a blessing or a curse 
insofar as traffic is concerned will 
depend on how well we are able to 
judge the future in any given city and 
prepare for it. Of one thing I am 
certain and that is the absolute neces- 
sity for the transit industry and the 
highway departments to get together, 
and that the future traffic requirements 
of our central city areas are not 
going to be determined by counts of 
today’s traffic volumes blindly pro- 
jected to a future date, but rather by 
a careful analysis of the changing 
functions in downtown activity modified 
by what kind of people live where 
and how they will react to the new 
and changing physical, social and 
economic stimuli that will face them 
during the next decade. 





REVITALIZING COMMERCIAL 
STRIP AREAS 


Throughout the country, cities have 
the problem of attempting to revitalize 
commercial strip areas. The City of 
Detroit is no exception. It has about 
45,000 small business and commercial 
establishments, with a vacancy of 
5,000 units, mostly strung out along the 
major thoroughfares. The volume of 
business done by the merchants in 
these strips has shown a downward 
trend for some time. But in Detroit, 
the Mayor’s Committee for Industrial 
and Commercial Development is study- 
ing the conditions and recommending 
what can be done to help the tax base 
in these areas. 

The Committee decided to ask the 
people who have the consumer dollar 
what their likes and dislikes were in 
relation to their current shopping 
habits. To do this, the Committee 
sponsored a pilot survey conducted by 
the marketing research division of 
Wayne State University. 

The interview type of questionnaire 
survey conducted in December 1958 
applied to consumers who normally 
would patronize a shopping strip 
known as East Jefferson. The ques- 
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tionnaire used for the interviews was 
extensive and complete. 

The respondents were asked for 
their opinions about the good and poor 
points of the East Jefferson shopping 
strip. The most frequently mentioned 
good point was convenience and the 
poor point was selection. Other good 
points most frequently mentioned, in 
addition to convenience, included price, 
parking and quality. 

A majority of the respondents, 68 
percent, stated that a department store 
was the kind of store that motivated 
them to go to a specific shopping area. 


Some Conclusions 


In summary, the most significant 
conclusions brought out by Detroit’s 
survey of its East Jefferson commercial 
area are: 


1. Two-thirds of the respondents do 
not consider East Jefferson as their 
normal shopping area when shopping 
for non-food items. The main com- 
petitors of East Jefferson are Down- 
town and Eastland, the large outlying 
J. L. Hudson shopping center on 
Detroit’s east side. Although, not 
especially conveniently located, East- 
land was considered to be their 
shopping area by 12 percent. 


2. Over half of the respondents use 
their car when shopping and there- 
fore are not dependent upon public 
transportation. 


3. A grocery store does not appear to 
be a significant drawing card for a 
shopping area inasmuch as nearly 
two-thirds of the respondents do not 
buy groceries when shopping for 
non-food items. 


4. East Jefferson ranked ahead of 
Downtown and Eastland as the pre- 
ferred place to shop for infant’s 
clothing, boys’ clothing, shoes, gifts, 
radio and television, appliances and 
hardware. Downtown ranked ahead 
of East Jefferson for women’s cloth- 
ing, girls’ clothing, men’s clothing, 
jewelry and furniture. 


5. Selection (variety of merchandise) 
and convenience were the most 
frequently mentioned reasons for 
going to shopping areas to shop for 
specific items (non-food). 


6. Stores with charge accounts were 
preferred by 42 percent of the re- 
spondents. 


-~] 


. A department store is very signifi- 
cant in drawing people to a shop- 


ping area as indicated by 68 percent 
of the people. 


8. The best attribute of East Jefferson 
Shopping Area is its convenience. 
The poorest is its selection of mer- 
chandise. 


9. The East Jefferson salespeople are 
courteous. 


Recommendations 


From the findings of the survey, the 
Mayor’s Committee makes these recom- 
mendations about this strip shopping 
area: 


1. Since Eastland and Downtown are 
the two chief competitors of East Jef- 
ferson, steps should be taken to offer 
as many advantages as these two areas. 
The chief point is selection or variety 
of merchandise. All merchants should 


“analyze their sales and inventories for 


the purpose of finding ways in which 
to offer greater variety in their lines or 
to offer the varieties which people 
really want to buy. 


2. General shopping area sales pro- 
motions should be used in order to 
create an identity for East Jefferson as 
a shopping area. 


3. Each merchant should endeavor to 
create a friendly relationship between 
himself (including employees) and the 
families within the shopping area. 


4. There are indications that a major 
department store is needed in the area. 
That such a store is wanted and could 
help the area is probably true; but, it 
is doubtful whether the area could sup- 
port one. The need appears to be for 
the selection, price, quality and attrac- 
tiveness that are normally associated 
with a department store. 


5. Nearly one-half the families in 
the area preferred stores with charge 
accounts. This convenience should be 
considered seriously by East Jefferson 
merchants. 


6. All merchants should be urged to 
keep their facilities up with the times. 
Modernization of store fronts and in- 
teriors would accomplish a great deal 
along these lines. 


7. The rear of any store which has 
available parking space should be reno- 
vated to attract customer parkers. Rear 
access should be provided to these 
stores and display windows may be 
added where feasible. 
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Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


Metropolitan Surveys: A Digest. Pre- 
pared by Government Affairs Foun- 
dation, Inc. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 1959. 272 pp., maps, tables. 
$8.00. 

With urban growth continuing ‘to 
focus upon standard metropolitan areas, 
a study of the governmental problems 
stemming from this phenomenal subur- 
ban expansion across city, county and 
state boundaries takes on important 
significance. This volume is a digest 
of the metropolitan type of surveys 
made between 1953 and 1957 and as far 
back as 1923. Three types are included: 
General surveys of government in 
metropolitan areas; selected surveys of 
significant individual governmental 
units within metropolitan areas; and a 
few representative surveys of particu- 
lar functions or special metropolitan 
problems. The arrangement is by 
states. Digests give authorization, 
background events leading to the sur- 
vey, staff and procedure, financial sup- 
port, scope of report, its recommenda- 
tions and subsequent action. “Although 
the need to solve the local government 
problems of metropolitan areas may 
not now rank high in the value system 
of the American people, there are in- 
creasing indications that this situation 
is changing.” This report is an impor- 
tant contribution to the work of solv- 
ing metropolitan area problems. 


The Selection of Retail Locations. 
Richard Lawrence Nelson. F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. January 1959. 422 pp., 
tables, charts, maps. $9.00. 


Choosing a location for a retail busi- 
ness can no longer be left to hunches. 
Scientific analysis must be applied. 
This book offers a comprehensive pres- 
entation of techniques and approaches 
to market research and statistical con- 
sideration of locational problems. 
author divides his treatment into five 
major divisions: Influence of location 
on retailing; selection of location; 
technique of estimating business vol- 
ume; shopping centers; and new trends 
in location economics. Of special inter- 
est is Mr. Nelson’s treatment of retail 
compatibility. He takes into account 
the advantages of business inter- 
change, as in a shopping center; but he 
also shows in detailed tables how types 
of retail outlets can have beneficial, 
neutral or negative effects upon each 
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other. His material, both text and 
tables, supplies usable references for 
specific problems related to retail busi- 
ness. In this book, Richard Nelson 
contributes important information long 
needed in selecting, developing and 
financing retail establishments. 


Real Estate in American History. Pearl 
Janet Davies. Public Affairs Press, 419 
New Jersey Avenue, S. E., Washington 
3, D. C. 1958. 232 pp. $5.00. 

“Under all is the land.” This simple 
statement describes land ownership. It 
also underscores the scope of the busi- 
ness of real estate. This book serves 
a double purpose. It presents a history 
of American policy toward land own- 
ership as the nation changed from 
wilderness to cultivation and settle- 
ment, and includes the shift from farm 
land policy to considerations of urban 
real estate. The other phase of the real 
estate story told here is the rise of the 
professional real estate man. As his 
services became recognized, an asso- 
ciation grew up—the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. The book 
then becomes NAREB’s story, cover- 
ing 50 years since its formation. This 
book has personal interest for all 
Realtors. What is more, it records 
general economic developments which 
have changed real estate methods and 
practices. 


Location of Public 
Library Buildings. Joseph L. Wheeler, 
Occasional Papers. University of Illi- 
nois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 
1958. 50 pp. $1.00. 


For a long time we have needed a 
basis on which to evaluate decisions 
about locating new public libraries. 
This report gives us a sound discussion 
of library siting and provides informa- 
tion useful to any library board con- 
sidering rebuilding or remodeling. It 
also gives a basis on which business 
people, civic associations and planning 
commissions can support. decisions. 
“Accessibility by the pedestrian crowd 
is still the first requirement. There- 
fore, the library should be placed 
where people naturally converge—in 
the heart of the shopping and business 
district rather than in a remote loca- 
tion such as a park, civic center, or 
quiet side street.” The author is one of 
of America’s great librarians; however, 
his report is not based on his own 
opinions but on his experience and his 
survey of libraries all over the country. 


The Effective 


The Why and How of Rural Zoning. 
Erling D. Solberg. Agriculture Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 196. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For sale by 


Superintendent of Documents, U. ‘S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. December 1958. 58 pp., 
illus. 40 cents. 


Rural zoning is an important device 
for protecting farm areas. Yet few 
farmers appreciate zoning’s benefits. 
Not more than one county in 15 has 
laws to protect farmers from roadside 
slums. As a result, rural areas have 
what amounts to a welcome mat out 
for urban sprawl and ruin. In this im- 
portant study the Department of Agri- 
culture offers the farmer as much 
assistance as it does when it sends out 
a procedure for crop rotation. Besides 
offering help to rural areas, this trea- 
tise on zoning applies to suburban 
areas as well. It is a document on the 
subject of zoning which should be 
studied widely and, we hope, trans- 
lated into action. 


Local Planning and Zoning. State of 
New York Department of Commerce, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
Revised 1958. 96 pp. Free on request. 


The explanatory sections of this re- 
vised brochure on New York State 
planning and zoning law is a useful 
reference generally. For use in New 
York State the appendices include the 
State’s statutes on planning and zoning 
for villages, towns, cities and regions, 
including counties. This manual of 
powers and procedures is intended for 
both citizens and government officials. 
It updates the earlier manual issued in 
1951. 


Recreation Areas, Their Design and 
Equipment. Second Edition. George 
D. Butler. The Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
1958. 174 pp., illus. $6.00. 


Mr. Butler’s book is a standard ref- 
erence for the planning and construc- 
tion of playgrounds and playfields and 
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quipment needed for each. Speci- 


fications for about 34 games and sports 
and for facilities ranging from tot lots 
and wading pools up to large munici- 


pal park reservations are included. 
Like the earlier one, this second edi- 
tion serves as a practical guide for the 
landscape architect, park and recrea- 
tion official, city planner, civic leader 
and other persons interested in public 
recreation. It is a compendium of data 
about recreation cumulated for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. The 
bibliography covers further references 
for recreation subjects discussed in the 
book—design and construction, play- 
ground apparatus, facilities and equip- 
ment, buildings and preparation of 
areas for winter use. 
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